52                    PROBLEMS OF POWER
" We recall an evening in January 1898, at the Auvove. Suddenly towards eleven o'clock some anarchists rushed in with an improbable piece of news. They had just invaded a public meeting held by the nationalists and had captured the platform, tearing down the decorations of the tricolour nags. They were young men, who laughed as they told the story of the assault, and we laughed too, little dreaming that one day, twelve years later, partially because of this exploit regarded by us as a triumph, and because of our laughter, a French soldier would fling the flag of his regiment into the latrines. What were our thoughts ? Merely this : So the nationalist mob oppressing us can be beaten into shape ; it can be hustled and dispersed. Action was then the great thing ! Cle-menceau, who had been sent for; Clemenceau, perfect leader of the band and always gay, laughed with the rest of us, and his laughter was even more wonderful than ours/' 1
Confronting thus a triumphant and optimistic Germany were three Powers which, in 1898, had just publicly undergone national humiliation. Russia and Germany alone seemed to be happy nations ; but Russia, lured eastward out of Europe, partially by German wiles, was already doomed, and Germany alone seemed likely to reap the fruit of her intelligent diplomatic action. In reality she had overstepped the mark.
Italy, England and France, colonial rivals, almost bitter foes, had nevertheless one thing in common: all three had been unfortunate ; all three were in need of friends. With the departure from the Quai d'Orsay of M. Hanotaux, who had practically paralysed the Dual Alliance by his compliance with the schemes suggested by the German Emperor to the Tsar, the new minister for Foreign Affairs, the Pyrenean M. Delcasse, was free to adopt a new policy. M. Cambon, who had been appointed ambassador in London
1 " Apologie pour notre pass6," in Luttes et PvobUmes, by Daniel Haldvy, pp. 59-60. M. Haldvy suggests plausibly that even the Affaire was ingeniously created by Germany in order to compromise the French general-staff. (See pp. 32-35 of his book.) The reasons he gives are not conclusive, but they are impressive. They are impressive, above all, to one who, like the present writer, was an eye and ear witness of every episode of the affair from the trial of Zola tQ the tragic August at Reanes,